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On the motion of the President the thanks of the Society were 
voted to Dr. Clarke. 

Mr. Cabteb Blake read the following letter from Gaboon : — 

" Gaboon, October 2, 1865. 
" My dear Sir, — As a ship sails for Liverpool direct to morrow, 
I avail myself of the opportunity to forward to the Anthropological 
Society a Fan shield and nine Fan spears, which my agent in Liver- 
pool will send on to yon, and which I trust may safely reach you. I 
had every hope of sending, per same opportunity, the skeleton of an 
Mpongwe, but, during my absence in search of a gorilla, the bush in 
which it lay was fired by the people (as is their wont in the dry sea- 
son) and the skeleton was completely destroyed. However, I trust 
to have the pleasure of sending you something better in a month's 
time, as I go away the day after to-morrow on a shooting excursion, 
during which I hope to pick up something, and afterwards I go to 
Camma. " Very truly yours, 

"K. B. N. Walker." 

Mr. H. J. C. Beavan then read a paper : " Notes on the Kaces in- 
habiting Spain," which will appear at length in the Memoirs. 

The paper commenced with a short account of the various races 
and crosses of races in Spain. The author divided them into four 
distinct classes ; the Spaniards proper, the Basques, the descendants 
of the Moors, and the Gitanos. The Morescoes (or descendants of the 
Moors) are to some extent of pure blood, but the great majority of 
them have intermarried with Spaniards. The next point touched on 
was the general character of the inhabitants ; and here the author 
quoted remarks from Swinburne, Zamacola, Serviez, and the few 
other writers who have made the people of Spain their study. A 
short notice of the Basques and their language followed ; and in con- 
clusion the author expressed a hope that we should ere long have 
better opportunities of studying the anthropology of S23ain, especially 
since the formation of an Anthropological Society at Madrid. 

" In concluding these few remarks," he added, " I must express a 
hope that ere long we may have some really useful and reliable infor- 
mation concerning anthropology in Spain. The field is a new one ; it 
is rich in many ways ; and I think, with time and attention, that a 
large number of facts may be obtained which will be of service to our 
Society in the prosecution of its studies of the science of man." 

The thanks of the meeting having been given to Mr. Beavan for 
his paper, 

Mr. C. Carter Blake read the following communication on the 
subject from Dr. Charnock : — 

Dr. Charnock said,* that to arrive at an accurate knowledge of the 
peoples of Spain it would be as well to look somewhat into its early 
history. The earliest inhabitants of the Peninsula appear to have 
been the Iberians and Celts. At an early period the seaports and 

* Printed from Dr. Chamock's MS. by order of the Council. — Ed. 
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mines attracted the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, and the former 
are said to have founded Cadiz at least 1000 years B.C., and several 
colonies were afterwards formed upon the sea-coast, not only by 
them, but also by the Greeks. Many traces of the Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians are still found in existing local names in Spain ; among 
others, Cartagena, Cordoba, Henares, Malaga, Seville, Soria, Tarra- 
gona, Xeres. There are also other names, which, although not 
of Phoenician or Carthaginian origin, are probably derived from the 
Hebrew. Among these are Escalona, Maqueda, Noves, and Yepes or 
Jepes. Spain was next conqiiered by the Romans after a resistance 
of two centuries. In the fifth century, the Peninsula was overrun by 
the Goths, who were, however, driven from most parts of it by 
the Moors in 711. For more than seven centuries the Christians 
were engaged in continual warfare with the Moors, from which state 
the country was delivered by the conquest of Granada, by Ferdinand 
and Isabella in 1492. This was followed by the pillage and expul- 
sion of the Jews, who had possessed themselves of most of the com- 
mercial riches of the country. From, the sixteenth century up to 
1833 Spain was divided into large provinces, having mostly the title 
of kingdom, when it was partitioned into forty-eight smaller pro- 
vinces, except Navarre and the three Basque provinces, which remain 
unchanged, and possess peculiar privileges. There can be no doubt 
that many alliances took place between the Moors and the Spaniards, 
and that some of the best blood of Spain is of Moorish origin. It is 
in the soiith especially that the manners and physical characteristics 
of the people announce their Moorish descent. There is no doubt 
also that there is a large infusion of Jewish blood. The Valencians 
are a gay, lively, and agreeable peojjle, and very fond of enjoying 
themselves. The Murcians, on the other hand, are heavy, gloomy, 
and indolent. The inhabitants of La Mancha resemble much those 
of New Castile ; they are, however, more serious and gloomy, and 
are a laborious and very respectable people. It is said that although 
many nations speak a patois, or half-a-dozen different patois, they 
are generally able to understand one another, but that such is not 
the case in Spain. The inhabitants of many English counties would 
have great difficulty in understanding each other. Compare, for in- 
stance, the dialect of Yorkshire with that of Cornwall, and both with 
that of the west end of London. In Britany the country people 
speak no other language than the Celtic, and are not understood by 
the rest of the French people. In Beam the Basque is spoken ; and 
Normandy, Languedoc, Provence, and the Limousin have their several 
patois, which are scarcely intelligible beyond their respective pro- 
vinces ; whilst it is almost as difficult for the peasantry of Austria as 
it is for the French people themselves to understand the German 
spoken by the Prussians. 

According to Larrarnendi, 1951 Basque words are found in the 
Spanish, and from it the Greek and Latin have derived many words. 
Mayans asserts that the Spaniards have only borrowed a few words 
from the Arabs, whilst Conde thinks the Spanish should be regarded 
as a dialect of the Arabic. Another writer is of opinion that the 
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proportion of Teutonic words in the Spanish greatly exceeds those of 
Moorish origin. It has also been stated that the words of Celtic 
origin are as numerous as those from the Basque ; but that none of 
these statements are correct will be evident to any one who takes the 
trouble to compare the Spanish with the other European languages. 
The ground work of the language is, without doubt, Latin. The 
next important element is the Arabic, from which it has derived 
several thousand words. It has also borrowed many words from the 
Greek and some from the Phoenician, the Hebrew, and the modern 
European languages ; whilst to the Basque, Celtic, and Gothic, the 
Spanish is indebted for very few words. 

The Basques are of middle size, muscular, well made, upright in 
body, having black hair and a brown skin. They are industrious, pas- 
sionate, self-opinionated, frank, lively, brave, superstitious, ignorant, 
and prejudiced in favour of their country. As enemies they are said 
to be implacable ; as friends, faithful. They make bad regular sol- 
diers, and have little respect for authority ; nearly all of them con- 
sider themselves of noble origin. The best among them are the pea- 
santry, who, if treated with kindness, are generally civil and hospi- 
table. On the whole, we may say that in features, character, and 
dress, the Basques resemble much the Irish, although they are cer- 
tainly not of Celtic extraction. Some consider the Basque language 
a dialect of the Phoenician, and the people to be descendants of a 
Phoenician colony, established at the foot of the Pyrenees at a very 
remote period. Balbi in his A tlas Etknographic±ue, places the Basque in 
the first family of European languages, and classes it with the Celtic. 
Webster tells us that the Basque or Cantabrian, the Gaelic and the 
Erse are the purest remains of the ancient Celtic ! ! Others have gone 
so far as to assert that there is so little difference between the language 
of the Basques and that of the Irish, that the two nations find no 
difficulty in understanding each other in their respective languages. 
Mayans traces the Basque to the Celtic. Larramendi says it is not 
only a primitive language, but the primitive language ; bat as Larra- 
mendi was either too vain or too obstinate to give any sound opinion 
on the matter, no attention need be paid to any of his assertions. 
Indeed, as a rule, Spanish philologists are no more to be trusted than 
Spanish historians, according to whom nearly every town of Spain 
was either founded by Tubal Cain, Hercules, or Noah. Others have 
endeavoured to show that the Basque is derived from one of the 
African or American languages. In like manner one ethnologist has 
proved most satisfactorily enough (to himself) that the languages of 
America are of Hebrew origin. Fancy the Americans crossing Beh- 
ring's Straits to teach Basque to the early inhabitants of the Penin- 
sula, and the Hebrew nation returning the compliment. Borrow says 
the Basque abounds with Sanscrit words to such a degree that its 
surface seems strewn with them, yet it would be wrong to term it a 
Sanscrit dialect ; but Mr. Borrow is not happy in the examples which 
he has given. After some research, I am disposed to think that most 
of them are quite accidental, and that nearly all, if not all, the San- 
scrit roots found, in the Basque have come in through the Greek, 
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Latin, and derivative languages. After a careful comparison of the 
Basque with the principal European and Oriental languages, I agree 
with Mr. Borrow that the language is of Tatar origin. I do not mean 
to say that it contains many words in common with the Tatar 
dialects. I speak rather of its grammatical construction, which agrees 
to a considerable extent with the Magyar, the Georgian, the Finnic, 
and Lapponic. Among traits common to the Georgian and Basque 
are the absence of genders in the nouns and of the accusatives in the 
declension, the existence of the aspirates Teh and th, the enumeration 
by ten and twenty, the usage of prefixes and affixes. The Basque, 
like the Finnic and Georgian, has several dialects. In the Basque 
"I have" is expressed as in the Magyar, the Lapponic, and the 
Arabic, viz., " it is to me." In the Lapponic the second present is 
formed like that in the Basque. The Basque has one affinity with the 
Scandinavian languages. The article, a in the singular, ac in the 
plural, is always suffixed to the noun, thus guizon-a, the man, pi. 
guizon-ac. In the Scandinavian the definite article, which is en in the 
masculine, et in the neuter, is always postponed ; thus in Danish 
vei-en, the way, torv-et, the market. The Basque is indebted con- 
siderably to the Latin and Greek, and especially to the former, for a 
great many words. In the Dictionary of Chaho, now publishing, con- 
siderably more than half the words may be traced to those languages. 
Among other examples, are dempora from tempora ; corpitz from 
corpus ; gaztelua from castellum ; cambera from camera ; pantz from 
pontes ; picoa from ficus ; choil from solus ; chaboi from sapo ; lirioa 
or liliola from lilium or Xeipiov. It has likewise many words from the 
Hebrew, the Spanish, and some from the modem continental lan- 
guages, but very few from the Gotho-Teutonic languages and the 
Celtic. The Basque has three dialects, the Guipuzcoan, the Vizcaino 
or Biscayan, and the Libourtan. The first is spoken in Guipuzcoa, 
the second in Vizcaya and Alava, the last in French and Spanish 
Navarre. They differ from each other considerably. The inhabitants 
of Guipuzcoa and Biscay understand each other with difficulty ; and 
the same may be said of the people of Alava, of Haute and Basse 
Navarre, of Labourt, Soule, etc. As a spoken dialect that of Guipuzcoa 
is reckoned the purest; as a written language the Labourtan has 
always had the advantage over the others. Notwithstanding what 
has been asserted to the contrary, with the exception of those pro- 
vinces of Spain where the Basque is spoken, there are very few local 
names of Basque origin. Some are to be found in that part of the 
south of France where the Basque is still used. The language of the 
Gascons is no doubt to some extent mixed up with Basque ; the 
Gascons having originated from the Basque provinces of Spain. Indeed 
Basque, Vascon, and Gascon are merely different forms of the same 
word. Statistics are of the greatest importance in Anthropological 
science. Perhaps in no country of Europe has the population experienced 
such fluctuations, and decreased to such an extent, as in Spain. The 
principal causes by which this has been produced have been attributed 
to the Moorish invasion ; the contagious fevers and plagues which have 
especially afflicted the southern provinces ; the wars between the 
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Moors and the Christians which raged from the beginning of the ninth 
to the close of the fifteenth century ; the proscription and expulsion 
of three millions of Jews and Moors ; the migrations to America ; the 
neglect of agriculture ; the want of detached farms ; the effects of a 
bad government: the depredation of the Barbary corsairs ; and the 
vast number of unmarried clergy and monies. 

At the time of the Romans Spain is said to have contained 
40,000,000 inhabitants : at the end of the fourteenth century 
21,700,800 : at the close of the fifteenth century, under Ferdinand 
and Isabella, 20,000,000 ,• but these are thought to have been over- 
rated, and the more probable estimates are 20,000,000, 1 6,000,000, 
and 15,000,000 respectively. In 1688, itwas 10,000,000 ; in 1700, 
8,000,000; in 1715, under Philip V, 6,000,000; in 1768, 9,307,804; 
in 1787 and 1788, 10,143,975. By the census of 1797-98 the popu- 
lation amounted to 10,541,221, but for certain reasons given by 
Laborde this census is underrated, and it is probable that the popu- 
lation, at this period, exceeded 12,000,000. It will be seen that from 
the time of the Romans until 1715 the population had been decreasing 
in the following proportions, viz., until the end of the fourteenth 
century, 4,000,000 ; from the close of the fourteenth until the end of 
the fifteenth century, 1,000,000 ; from the end of the fifteenth century 
until 1688, nearly 5,000,000; from 1688 to 1700, 2,000,000; and 
from 1700 to 1715 also 2,000,000. On the other hand, it increased, 
from 1715 to 1768, 3,307,804; from 1768 to 1788, 836,171 ; from 
1788 to 1806, upwards of 2,000,000, making a total increase from 
1715 until 1806 of above 6,000,000. According to Mifiano, the 
population in 1826 was 13,732,172, which woxild give an increase 
since 1715of 7,732,172. In 1833 the total population was 12,386,841 ; 
and in 1845, Madoz estimates it at 15,439,158. According to the 
census of 1797, says M. Faure, exclusive of about a firarth of the 
population, composed of persons living wholly on their property, 
Spain contained 100,000 smugglers, robbers, pirates, and assassins 
escaped from prisons or garrisons ; about 40,000 officers ap- 
pointed to capture them, and having an understanding with them ; 
nearly 300,000 servants, of whom more than 100,000 were unem- 
ployed ; 60,000 students, most of whom extorted charity at night, on 
the pretence of buying books : add to this 100,000 beggars, fed by 
60,000 monks at the doors of their convents ; at the period referred 
to, there existed in Spain nearly 600,000 persons who were of no use 
either in agriculture or the mechanical arts, and who were only calcu- 
lated to prove dangerous to society. Making these and other neces- 
sary deductions, there then remained 964,571 day labourers, 917,197 
peasants, 310,739 artisans and manufacturers, and 34,339 merchants, 
to sustain by their productive exertions 11,000,000 inhabitants. The 
decay of the Spanish people was no doubt to a considerable extent 
due to the expulsion of those great civilisers, the Moors. Segovia, in 
1525, contained 5,000 families; in 1845 only 2,000. Toledo had 
formerly 2,000,000 inhabitants; in 1845 only 13,431. At the time 
of the capture of Seville by Ferdinand, 400,000 Moors marched out 
of one of its gates. In the seventeenth century the population was 
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300,000, 130,000 of which were employed in manufactures; its popu- 
lation in 1845 was 84,927. Valencia, according to Escolano, had in 
1600 between 500,000 and 600,000 inhabitants; its population in 
1845 was 71,013. Before the conquest in 1487, Granada had 400,000 
inhabitants ; whilst the kingdom, of which it was the capital, although 
only 30 leagues in breadth by 70 in length, contained 32 large cities, 
97 large towns, and 3,000,000 inhabitants. In 1833 its whole popu- 
lation did not exceed 234,789. Under the Moors, Cordova is said to 
have occivpied eight leagues along the banks of the Guadalquivir, and 
to have contained 600 grand mosques, 3,837 small mosques, 4,300 
minarets, 900 public baths, 28 suburbs, 80,455 shops, 213,070 dwel- 
ling-houses, and 60,300 palaces. Under Abdelrahman and Almansor 
it is said to have contained 1,000,000 inhabitants. Its population in 
1845 amounted to 41,976. In 1845 Madoz estimates the whole popu- 
lation of Spain at 15,439,158. At the present day great hopes of 
the regeneration of Spain have been entertained ; and if progress is 
to be judged of by the introduction of railroads and manufactories ; 
by foreign wars ; and neglect of the soil, they may be well founded ; 
but if, on the other hand, it is to be determined by the decrease 
of crime, disease, poverty, lunacy, and mental slavery, perhaps the 
regeneration of the people may be considered doubtful. 

Mr. Bollaert said, that though he had travelled a great deal in 
Sp>ain he could not add much to the paper, and to the communication 
from Dr. Charnock. The subject opened new ground to anthropo- 
logists with respect to Spain, and he hoped it would lead to further 
researches. Nearly all that the Spaniards had learnt of their country 
had been from the French, the Germans and ourselves. The history 
of the Basques and of the other provinces stretching northwards was 
involved in great obscurity, and it could scarcely be expected that 
any light would be thrown on it by the Spaniards, but there were 
materials from which much might be gathered if thoroughly inves- 
tigated, and perhaps something valuable might be gained respecting 
the history of Spain if some persevering Germans would undertake 
the task. 

Dr. Seemann confirmed the opinion of Mr. Bollaert as to the igno- 
rance of the Spaniards of their own country and literature, as an 
instance of which he stated that they were ignorant of the works of 
Lope de Vega, who had written 1500 plays, until they were found 
and brought to light by Mr. Chorley, and he had no doubt that many 
more works of Spanish authors were to be found if the records were 
properly examined. 

Mr. Marshall said there was one race not much spoken of that 
was perhaps the most remarkable of any in Spain — the Gitanos. He 
regretted that the author of the paper had not said more about them. 
There was formerly a prevailing notion that they came from Egypt, 
but it was now more generally thought that they came from India. 
He should like to know Mr. Beavan's opinion on that point, and 
whether he thought their language was merely a patois or was a 
separate language. For his own part he believed it to be distinct, 
and that the gypsies ought not to be called a Spanish race. Mr. 
VOL. iv. fi 
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Marshall referred, in confirmation of that opinion, to Mr. Borrow 's 
work, The Gypsies in Spain, in which he described them as a distinct 
people with a distinct language. That language, which is quite dif- 
ferent from the Spanish, Mr. Borrow said is even spoken by the gyp- 
sies in England. Mr. Marshall also referred to the paper read at a 
former meeting of the Society by Mr. Hams on the Gallinas, in 
which several customs of that people were mentioned that were similar 
to those said by Mr. Borrow to pertain to the gypsies. 

Mr. Bollaert said he had often talked with Mr. Borrow on the 
subject, and that gentleman was of opinion that the gypsies in Spain 
were of Asiatic origin ; but nothing was positively known of it. The 
Spaniards call the language of the gypsies gerigouza and germania or 
gibberish. Mr. Borrow traced some Sanskrit words in it ; and it may 
be observed that wherever the gypsies settle, their language partakes 
more or less of the language of the country. 

Mr. C. H. Chambers thought that the gypsies of Spain came, pro- 
bably, directly from Hungary, but that they might have come from 
India originally. In the fifteenth century, they were spoken of as 
coming from the Slavonian part of Europe. He inquired whether the 
gypsies in Spain live in villages, as they do in Hungary, or whether 
they live in camps 1 

Dr. Seemann observed that the gypsies were to be seen in perfec- 
tion in Hungary and Bohemia, where there were whole villages of 
them. When they travelled, they came into towns in waggons of a 
peculiar construction. They were excellent musicians ; and, though 
they do not know musical notes, they will play any tune after hearing- 
it once or twice. 

Mr. Beavan, in replying to the remarks on his paper, observed that 
the want of literature was the greatest drawback in Spain. There 
were few places where books could be purchased; and in many a 
large town there was only one shop where any books could be ob- 
tained. The principal books the Spaniards read were French novels. 
The reading of them was a favourite amusement, but of their own 
authors they knew nothing whatever. With regard to the gypsies, 
their language was entirely different from the Spanish, but they could 
most of them speak Spanish. In Spain they did not live under hedges 
nor in villages, but they lived by themselves in towns. It was their 
practice to hire a small hovel, and live together in it in a miserable 
way ; and then they proceeded to another town, and did the same. 
They were seen in the greatest numbers in Granada, where they 
gained their livelihood by playing music and exhibiting their dances, 
assisted occasionally by fortune-telling. 

Mr. Bollaert then read the following communication from Dr. 
Hyde Clarke, — On Anthropological Investigations in Smyrna. 

In accepting the local secretaryship in Smyrna, which the Council 
has conferred upon me, it may be useful to report on the field of in- 
vestigation in this district. It abounds, indeed, in examples of phe- 
nomena connected with the prehistorical and historical period. 

Monuments. Our caverns have not been investigated. Within 



